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THE TEACHER AND THE MAN. 


BY GEORGE HARPER, A. M., BUFFALO COUN'Y. 


When old Diogenes leaving the narrow limits of his tub, went out 
into the public streets, lantern in hand, in the middle of the day, 
looking, as he said, for a man, he showed, in a very graphic manner, 
_ the corruption and degeneracy of the times; and although taking all 
things into account, the world has greatly improved since then, in our 
own age and country the same experiment might perhaps be tried with 
almost equal success. The times in which we live are evil; there is 
little or‘no public conscience anywhere to be found: and with a Dio- 
genes lamp in each hand, it would be difficult if not impossible to find 
many, at least in prominent public positions, invested with a// the at- 
tributes and moral dignity of true manhood. The age is not favora- 
ble to the full growth and development of the higher and nobler qual- 
ities of our nature,—to the production of genuine manhood. 

But it may be necessary here to define what we mean by the term 
munhood, because it is a word that may express different ideas to dif- 
ferent minds. Of course, by manhood I do not mean mere physical 
prowess, a great fist; for in this respect not a few of the lower animals 
equal or excel man. I do not mean those qualities which man has in 
common with “the beasts that perish,” but those which distinguish 
him fromthem. It is true, as Rev. Dr. Kidd used to say, that “man is 
the most perfect of all animals;” in this light he stands at the head of 
mundane creation, considered as a mere animal. But he at the same 
time possesses qualities wnich distinguish him from the lower creation 
These are reason, the moral sense and the spiritual nature. It is true, 
the lower class may possess something akin to reason, but it is only as 
a fitful gleam, not a steady ray of intelligence. Of the moral sense 
which distinguishes between right and wrong, and of the spiritual na- 
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ture which connects man with the invisible world, giving him high 
notions of truth and duty, and inspiring him with the fear and love of 
Deity, beasts have no conception. Now, it is the object of a true 
system of education to develop harmoniously all the faculties and feel- 
ings of man’s nature, and when this is done, a solid foundation is laid 
on which to raise the superstructure of true manhood which time alone 
can complete. 

It is generally agreed among those who have thought most deeply 
upon the subject, that public education is yet but in its infancy. Con- 
sequently, in the general case, we cannot as yet hope to produce the 
higher types of character. We educate the memory often at the ex- 
pense of the inteliect; and we sometimes cultivate one or two of the 
intellectual powers to the exclusion of the rest. Hence, we are apt to 
produce monsters instead of full rounded men and women. A man 
has ten fingers but if only one or two of them were used, the rest 
would grow delicate and feeble, and eventually shrivel up and become 
deformed for want of wholesome exercise. Until of late years we 
had colleges in which nothing was taught but languages, and others in 
which only mathematics received attention. In this way were produ- 
ced “men of parts,” as Emerson sarcastically termed those who had 
thus been but partially educated. Men of parts they sometimes turn- 
ed out to be, that is men of ability, but only in one particular direc- 
tion. And another equal to Emerson, compares those who have thus 
been trained to a human face with only one feature, say a very promi- 
nent nose, obscuring and overshadowing all the rest of the features to 
such an extent that by the contrast they were scarcely visible to the 
naked eye. 

Following up this idea which well illustrates our present drift, we 
may here remind our readers of the famous allegory of the man who, 
being somewhat absent minded, made a false step and fell through this 
world into the next. There he discovered that we retain those parts 
of ourselves, and those only, which we have assiduously used here. 
Curious were the spectacles presented to his wondering sight. He 
saw hundreds of hungry looking ears. They were forever congregat- 
ing, and hurrying hither and thither. He was informed that on earth 
they had done the hearing of church music, and church sermons, had 
cultivated the listening faculty and nothing else, so they were now 
ears and nothing more. He noticed lazy stomachs lying about con- 
tentedly under fences and trees, and was told that they were persons 
who, while on earth, had done little else but indulge in eating and 
drinking. He become interested in some large dolls with complexions 
like wax dolls, too, that appeared to move the eye balls languidly and 
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sometimes to gape. These he learned were what remained of ladies 
who had only cultivated good looks. On inquiring for a popular 
preacher, he was conducted to a place full of ears, where a lively 
skeleton, without a vestige of heart or brain, was still gesticulating 
impressively. Upon making this discovery, the nan immediately tele- 
graphed earthward as follows: I find that powers unused die out, 
that parts neglected fall away; that we are allowed to keep only so 
much of ourselves as we use. Look out then that you do not end in 
a restless ear, a lazy stomach, or a big bag of wind! 

There are many things in life which tend to warp the character of 
a man, but I shall here chiefly confine myself to those more especially 
which arise out of one’s profession or calling. The celebrated Lord 
Bacon, in enumerating the various sources of error or false judgments 
to which we are prone, refers to a man’s profession as one of them. 
According to this learned philosopher, whose profound speculations 
created a “new departure” in the history of human reason itself, the 
particular calling which a man follows has a tendency more or less to 
beget such prejudices and prepossessions in his mind, or so to preoc- 
cupy and engage his whole thoughts, as to leave little chance for him 
to form a perfectly unbiassed judgment on subjects outside of it. 
Now we should beware of this tendency. It is good that a man 
should be devoted to his trade or calling, but it is not good that he 
should be so completely absorbed in it, as to become its slave. In our 
modern civilization, owing to the excessive subdivision of labor and 
the competition that prevails on all hands, there is a strong tendency 
in this direction. And it may be safely affirmed, that the proper edu- 
cation of the citizen, the formation of the character of the free man, 
is a subject which, although it is of the last importance to our contin- 
ued welfare as a nation, has yet attracted but little serious attention. 
It is maintained by not a few whose opinions are not to be d.spised, 
that as yet the public school does not fully meet the wants of the 
times. The mere form and paraphernalia of Republican government, 
we may rest assured, are of little consequence, without a correspond- 
ing spirit of true manhood and womanhood on the part of the people. 

Let us consider for a moment the infinite nature and vast suscepti- 
bilities of the human mind and then judge if a narrow, one-sided 
education will suitsuch a being. Man, the noblest work of God, and 
created in the image and likeness of his Maker, is a being of infinite 
relations. Deprive him of any of those relations, and he becomes to 
that extent lowered in his moral dignity. He loses his completeness 
of character; his manhood is to that extent impaired. This god-given 
manhood must not be allowed to be crushed out by his calling what 
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ever that may be; otherwise, you make a tool or a machine of him 
instead of a man, and there is a wonderful difference. It is by’no 
means degrading to work with one’s hands at any honest business, but 
it is certainly degrading not to look beyond the work of one’s hands. 
The man himself is the genuine metal—the pure gold; the profession, 
whether teaching or anything else, is only the stamp which circum- 
stances have impressed upon it. ‘A man’s a man for a’ that,” sang 
the gifted Burns, as he surveyed with his eagle glance, the imperfect 
state of society around him, where the rich tyranized over the poor, 
and where the true manhood of man was so often liable to be crushed 
out by the pride of birth or wealth or social distinction. Truly, in 
this immortal lyric is to be found the sum and substance, the pith 
and marrow, the spirit and essence of the glorious “declaration of in- 
dependence, in simple but powerful words. It is the poet’s own 
declaration of independence. In fact, it is neither more nor less, in 
substance and essence, than a poetical version of the noble instrument 
read every fourth of July in all our borders—an eternal protest 
against despotism in every shape and form, and a reiterated assertion, 
never to be departed from, of the manhood of man. The gifted 
Scotch plowman, in the homely vernacular of his native valley, and 
the illustrious American statesman, in the majestic march of his roll- 
ing periods, was each expressive in his own way, the same grand con- 
ception of human equality and brotherhood,—a conception, however, 
which it had taken centuries to realize, even in idea. In working it 
out, the public school is the chief instrumentality on which we must 
depend. 

From what has already been said, it is easy to be inferred that, as 
the man is prior to the profession, he must first be developed. And it 
cannot be doubted that if this order is observed, a man will be all the 
better quaiified for his calling as a teaeher or in any other capacity, 
by taking especial care not to educate himself for that exclusively. 
But how different is this from the practice which too frequently pre- 
vails? The teacher is not the only one whose profession is apt to 
make a ginhorse or automaton of him. How many physicians are 
there, for example, who know and who care very little about anything 
but the drugs and medicines which they daily handle and prescribe? 
How many lawyers, whose minds are conversant about little else but 
the dry details of their profession, law points and precedents, and 
whose mightiest efforts are put forth in finding a technical flaw, or in 
practising with unblushing cheek, all the little quirks or quibbles of 
their profession? How many bigoted preachers have we amonst us, 
who with the utmost coolness consign to the bottomless pit, all who 
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may dare to differ from them in opinion? And so on with men follow- 
ing many other employments which have all a tendency, more or less, 
to sink the man in the profession. The truth is, without a wider and 
more generous cu/twre which always imparts a certain amount of gen- 
erality of sentiment there is a tendency, in all of us, to dwarf and 
belittle our characters, by a too exclusive devotion to, and absorption 
in, our calling, whatever it may be. 
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OUR MENTAL STATES MIRRORED IN OTHER MINDS. 
BY W. H. CHASE, MADISON. 


Tue fable of the belligerent. beast making fight against his image 
reflected in the lake, has its counterpart in ourselves irritated by men- 
tal states in our neighbors, which are simply the reflex of our own. 

The spark sleeps in the steel till the concussion of the flint sets it 
free. The expansive force of gunpowder is born at the moment of 
contact with the lighted fuse. Few realize how responsible they may 
be for the feeling and conduct of the men and women with whom they 
associate. When an east wind relaxes the entire nerve organization, 
and the air is a wet blanket to the skin, the early riser comes to his 
table in an ill humor, petulant and fault-finding. He is a loaded bat 
tery, sending electric shocks into his “ vis a vis,” until petulance and 
ill humor become general, and the table bristles with hedgehog quills 
thrown at random. Begin your day calm, well poised, and with a 
cheerful mood, and see how the moral sunshine from a single soul can 
irradiate the whole home circle, and each mind, diamond-like, sparkles 
with your own light. Anger multiplies itself; your mental irritation 
becomes the lighted fuse, igniting the explosive material latent in 
most men. The calm, soft answer is the gentle acid which neutralizes 
the alkaline bile embittering another’s blood. Good temper and 
cheerful feelings are wonderfully contagiovs. Even the crabbed, 
gnarled, waspish disposition is often observed to mellow into a strange 
pliancy and softness in the presence of equanimity, gentleness, and 
winning manners. 

The most of us, all unconsciously, assume the tone of the person in 
whose company we chanee to be. Is he a loud, ranting politician? 
So, for the moment we, who hate all political cant, find ourselves 
strangely metamorphosed after his kind. 

In the presence of the argumentative, who can only breathe freely 
in an air of contradiction and opposition, we, the most peaceful of 
mortals, become at once decidedly pugnacious, and fall to throwing 
hot shot. Before the man of pride, we add an inch to our ordinary 
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stature, as we throw back our heads and stalk about like a ruffled tur- 
key-cock ; the feeling engendered, “I am every inch the peer of that 
man who carries himself so majestically! ” 

With the amiable, the conciliatory, the affable, our sharp claws are 
folded in velvet, and we purr as contentedly as any other stroked kit- 
ten. We almost lose our individuality in this embracing moral atmos- 
phere, and easily drift into unwonted currents of thought and feeling, 
whilst all the strings of our soul-harp yield pleasant harmonies to the 
gentle touch of this interesting stranger. Strangely do our views 
coincide with his, so that our neighbor, who always approaches us with 
a reversed magnet, would certainly never recognize those altered 
opinions as our own. We should all be surprised, could we know how 
many of our most strenuously held opinions have been struck from 
our natures by sharp collisions with belligerent minds. In each case, 
it is the electrically charged soul which penetrates and dominates 
other minds. The passive mind being almost at the mercy of the 
active man, with his positively charged intellect. 

We all know how love kindles love. That heart must be harder 
than human, which cannot in time be melted and fused in the heat of 
an ardent affection. The instances are few and far between as angel 
visits, where a pure and abiding love, not continuing latent, has failed 
of its reward. 

You may be as uncouth, as awkward, as homely as the man who 
broke the looking-glass every time he shaved, and your beloved may 
be, among women, what the lily and the rose are among the flowers, 
the impersonation of grace and womanly tenderness, and, withal, far 
above you in station and culture, and your true, pure, and persistent 
affection will draw her to you and awaken an answering love, if the 
possibilities of the tender passion belong to her. Yea, and you, the 
ungraceful, will in time grow beautiful in her eyes, for love has power 
to illuminate and transfigure the plainest features, giving a glory all 
its own. The man or woman who loves truly and long cannot remain 
destitute of the higher elements of beauty. Homely women, touched 
by love’s magic wand, develope loveliness outvying and outlasting the 
attractions of the “pink and white” feminine posies. If a man is 
ever lifted above himself, to walk’a higher than this earth’s plane, it is 
when he feels the heart of the Divine brother throbbing in rhythm 
with his own, for our loving Father wins us to a higher love by first 
loving us. 

From the granary of our own minds we can scatter seeds like those 
of the Canada thistle, or those which spring up in starry daisies, soft- 
eyed pansies, or sweet mignonette. We, who are the teachers, can 
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turn our children into scolds by forming ourselves the scolding habit, 
or make them the reflectors of our petulance and ill-temper. Is it not 
desirable to become a sunbeam in the house, in the school-room, 
wherever we may be, to live amid social cheer, which, having its origin 
in our own warm breast, is radiated upon us by all with whom we 
associate? 

Should not a knowledge of human nature like this lead every teacher 
to guard every word and expression, and restrain every impulsive feel- 
ing which will tend to irritate a counter feeling in the breasts of our 
pupils? I have known many an instance where a pupil has been ac- 
cused of disrespect for some expression used when he was only reply- 
ing to the feelings manifest in his teacher. Let us be always on our 
guard that we use only kind expressions and gentle words, and we 
shall never have occasion to complain of a want of such a spirit in our 
pupils. 
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THE WORD METHOD. 
BY P. P. IVERSLEE, IOLA. 


This method has long been advocated, among others, by several 
writers in the Wisconsin JouRNAL oF Epvucation, yet I have never 
seen an article in which the advantages of the method, if it has any, 
have been proved. There has been enough of praise, but very little, it 
seems, of argument in support of the method. Now, certainly no 
method, however excellent, works by magic, but if it has any advan- 
tages, these can be easily demonstrated. I have no intention of argu- 
ing against the method; I only wish to set forth the doubts I have 
against its utility; for, in spite of even the article of S. D. Forbes, in 
the February number of the Journat, I doubt whether it is as good 
as the A BC method. Mr. Forbes asks whether, in teaching, I “ put 
words subordinate to letters, or whether learning the letters is merely 
a step to the formation of words?” ‘Certainly, I regard the learning 
of the letters as a step to the formation of words. Mr. Forbes says 
further: “Let him (the child) proceed from the word to its elements, 
and letters cease to be meaningless abstractions; they become parts 
of known things.” (Is this the case, also, with foreigners?) I see no 
reason why the names of letters are abstractions, any more than the 
names of other objects. Mr. Forbes, as well as other defenders of the 
word method, seems to attribute to the child more of reasoning powers 
than a child really possesses. This is shown especially by the import- 
ance that is attached to the analysis of words into their sounds, in- 
stead of the letters which compose it. I claim that to a child this is 
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of little or no importance. You may as well speak Latin or Greek to 
a child, as tell him that such and such a combination of sounds forms 
such and such a word, or that any word is composed of so and so many 
sounds. If a child is told, for instance, that the word “cat” is com- 
posed of three sounds, k, a, t, he will not know what is meant; but if 
he is told that ¢ a t is pronounced kat, he will believe it, and will not 
be much troubled about the reason why c should have the sound of k, 
instead of s; and if it should occur to him to ask about it, of course 
the ready answer would be (what most children instinctively know; 
or, perhaps I may say, know without ever thinking or reasoning about 
it) that those who formed the written language have so determined it. 
I have no doubt that children can learn words just as quickly as they 
can learn letters ; but there are only twenty-six letters to learn, while 
there are, I believe, more than 70,000 English words. If reading is 
to be learned by the word method, why not use the Chinese method 
of representing the written language, using a separate sign for every 
word? I think we may turn the assertion of D. E. Thomas, in the 
March number of Vol. 2 of the Journat, round and say: “It is evi- 
dent that everyone must come to the A BC method at last, whether 
he will or not.” We do not have a separate sign for every word, but 
each word is formed (composed) of one or more of twenty-six charac- 
ters or letters. These do not represent all the elementary sounds in 
the language, yet there are certain rules for their combination by 
which every sound may be expressed. These rules can never be 
taught by pronouncing the words to the scholar. The first step toward 
teaching them is, to. let the scholar spell out syllables and words. No 
phonicism is necessary. If the child is taught, for instance, that gh 
are silent in light, he will also know that they are silent in bright, 
might, and all similar words. But if, for instance, the word “ might ” 
is presented to the scholar before he knows the letters, how can he 
know which of the five characters composing the word are sounded? 

Mr. D. E. Thomas speaks about leading the child forth where “the 
beauty of the woods would have some attractions for him.” I am in- 
clined to believe that the child would not notice the trees and their 
beauty much, but he would be very apt to pick up an acorn, or shout 
and clap his hands together at the sight of a squirrel darting through 
the branches. He would not be very likely to notice the trees until 
his attention is directed to them by the teacher. Still less likely 
would he be to analyze the tree into its different parts. But I have 
seen children build miniature houses; this certainly is synthesis: put- 
ting together. It is true, in some school-rooms I have seen signs of 
analytical propensities on the part of some scholars, especially larger 
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boys. These signs have been —broken seats and desks, and other 
school furniture. But I like better to see children perform the syn- 
thetical operation of building houses. And we can teach a child, also, 
to build words; but that he may do this we must furnish him with 
materials, that is, the letters, and teach him how to use them. 

I have tried the word method lately, and I will give my first expe- 
rience in it. The separate words were quickly learned, the scholar 
being employed between recitations in printing the words of his les- 
son on the slate. When several words were learned, he was required 
to read sentences composed of those words. But I was discouraged 
by his confounding words entirely different with each other, calling 
“bird” “cat,” and “cat” “bird,” as well as making other similar 
mistakes. Now, such mistakes are never made by scholars who are 
taught according to the A BC method. Though they sometimes 
misname words, they have at least some of the sounds of which the 
word is composed. The A BC method teaches close observation,. by 
calling the attention of the child to every single letter of the word. 
When the letters are learned, the pupil must be taught to spell — not 
by pronouncing all the letters of the word first, and then pronouncing 
the word (this is wasting time only), but by pronouncing each syllable 
of the word as he spells. I believe this method is old-fashioned, but 
I have not seen any better yet, especially if such spelling is accom- 
panied by writing and dictation. As regards the “ wonderful results ” 
of the word method, I have heard of one instance in which the pupils 
did not learn two words in so many months —a wonderful result, in- 
deed. Now, with few exceptions, it has been my experience that 
children have learned the alphabet in less than a week; the time, 
according to Mr. Forbes, taken by a child in learning the names of 
twenty-six children in his “own free way.” Yet, for all I know, the 
word method may be excellent, but until 1 am convinced of it, I will 
adhere to the old rule: “First the blade, then the ear, then the full 
corn in the ear.” 
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NAMES AND MOTTOES OF THE STATES. 


BY MRS. 8S. C. SIRRINE, PLAINFIELD. 


Atasama.—So called from the Indian name of her principal river, 
meaning “ here-we-rest.” Has no familiar name. 

Arxansas.—Called after the Indian name of her principal river. 
Has the familiar name of Bear State. Her motto, Regnant Populi, 
means “ the people rule.” 
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Ca.iForN1A.—Named from the great gulf on her coast, is called the 
“Golden State,” and her Greek motto, Eureka, means “I have 
found it.” 

Connecticut.—The “ Nutmeg State,” is named from her principal 
river, which, in the Indian tongue means, “the long river.” Her Latin 
motto means, ‘He who has transferred, sustains.” 

DELAWARE.—Named in honor of Lord Delaware, is called the 
“ Blue Hen.” 

FrLorma.—Named from the profusion of flowers found there. 

Grorc1a.—Was named in honor of King George II., of England. 

Inuino1s.—The “Sucker” or “ Prairie State,” is named from her 
principal river. 

InprANA.—Has the familiar name of “ Hoosier State.” 

Iowa.—Is the “ Hawk-Eye State.” 

Kansas.—Means “ Smoky Water,” and her Latin motto means, “To 
the stars through difficulties.” 

Kentucky.—The “ Blue-grass State,” bears the name of her prin- 
cipal river. 

Lovistana.—Called in honor of Louis XIV, of France, is known as 
the “Creole State.” 

Marne.—Named from a province in France, is called the “ Pine 
Tree State.” 

MaryiLanp.—Was named in honor of the wife of Charles I, King 
of England. Her Latin motto means, “ Increase and Multiply.” 

MassacuvusEtts.—From the great bay on her coast, is called the 
“ Bay State.” Her Latin motto is, translated, ‘‘ With the sword he 
seeks placid rest in liberty.” 

MicuiGan.—Named from the great lake on her northern and west- 
ern border, has for her familiar name “ The Wolverine State.” Her 
Latin motto, * Zuebor,” means, “I will defend.” The other Latin 
words are translated, “If you seek a beautiful peninsula, look around 
you.” 

Mrnnesota.— Means “ Whitish Water.” Her French motto means 
** North Star.” 

MississtpP1.—Is named after the river of that name, “The Father of 
Waters.” 

Missourt.—Named from the river, which means “ Muddy Water.” 
Her Latin motto means, “ The highest law shall be the safety of the 
people.” 

Nepraska.—Named from her principal river. 

Nevapa.—Was called after the range of mountains in the State. 
Her Latin motto means, “ Willing and able.” 
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New HampsnirE.—Named after Hampshire, in England, is called 
the “ Granite State.” 

New Jersey.— Was named after the Island of Jersey. 

New Yorx.—Named in honor of the Duke of York, of England, is 
called the ‘“ Empire State.” Her motto means, “ More excellent.” 

Norrn Carorina.—The “ Old North,” or “ Turpentine State,” was 
named in honor of Charles IX, of France. 

Outo.—Called from the river of that name, is known as the “ Buck- 
eye State,” Its motto means “ An empire in an empire.” 

Orecon.—Is called after its river. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—Was named after William Penn. Her familiar 
name is the “ Keystone State.” 

Ruope Istanp.— Little Rhody,” has “ Hope” for her motto. 

Souty Carotina,—Derived its name like North Carolina and is 
known as the “ Palmetto State.” 

TENNESSEE.— Was named after her river, and is known as the “ Big 
Bend State.” 

Trexas.—Retains its Mexican name, and is known as the “ Lone Star 
State.” 

Vermont.—Derives its name from two French words, Verd Mont, 
meaning “Green Mountain,” and that is her familiar name. 

Vireinta.—Named after the Virgin Queen Elizabeth, of England, 
is called the “Old Dominion.” Her motto means, “So, always with 
tyrants,” and is symbolized in her coat of arms. 

West Virainia.—Was named from the old State. Her Latin 
motto means, “ Mountaineers are always free.” 

Wisconsin.—Is named from her principal river, and is called the 
“ Badger State.” 
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A LESSON ON DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 
BY “PEN.” 

How may the animal kingdom be divided 2 Wild and domestic 
animals. 

What does the word “ domestic” mean ? 

Which class of animals is the most useful ? Why ? 

Name the principal domestic animals of this country. Horse, ox, 
cow, sheep, goat, mule, donkey, pig, etc. ’ 

‘Name some domestic animals of other countries. Mule and don- 
key in Spain, Italy, Mexico; llama, in South America; camel, buffalo, 
elephant, in Asia and Africa; reindeer, in Lapland, ete. . 

Mention some of the uses of domestic animals. Food (meat and 
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dairy products); clothing (wool, hair, fur, leather); protection (skins 
for tents, covers, etc.); useful and ornamental articles (of skins, horns, 
bones, hair, teeth, ivory, intestines, etc., are made belts, instruments, 
musical, etc.; buckles, buttons, chains, combs, violin strings, drums, 
etc., ete.); labor (ploughing, drawing loads, carrying burdens, travel- 
ing, setting machinery in motion, etc.); defense (dogs as watchmen, 
defenders of human life and property; in hunting, saving lives, etc.) 

To be followed by a number of miscellaneous questions, such as — 

Where are domestic animals found? Were they always tame? 
Who tamed them? Can domestic animals become wild again; if so, 
how? Which of the domestic animals do we often term “ noble,” and 
why? Which are called “brave”? Which “cruel”? Which are 
often spoken of in a derisive manner, and why? Is derision justly 
applied to them? Why, or why not? Can you quote any sayings or 
adages which characterize any of the domestic animals? Name some 
that are famous in history. (Geese of the Roman capitol, Bucephalus, 
etc.) Relate anecdotes of note. (Barry, the celebrated dog of St. 
Bernard; trumpeteer’s horse, etc.) 





HARD SUMS— ARE THE CHILDREN TAUGHT RIGHTLY ? 


An exasperated parent overflows into the columns of the Philadel- 
phia Bulletin : 

In common of thousands of other parents who desire that their chil- 
dren shall at least keep up with the average boy and girl, I find my- 
self obliged to spend my evenings in teaching school, doing what I 
pay others to do during the daytime, and in order that my youngsters 
may be able to go and recite at school, spending my leisure hours, and 
the sleepy ones, in trying to fix in their poor, little, weary brains the 
names of almost unknown rivers in some out of the way portion of 
the globe, or in trying to explain the important and eminently practi- 
cal fact that 237 1-7 dollars is 2-7 of 9 times what A paid for his horse, 
and the horse cost 4 of $ of } as much as his carriage — something, no 
doubt, that every child ought to know, provided his parents teach it to 
him. 

We all know that we made just such calculations as this fifty times 
a day, and never think of coming at a result in a sensible, direct man- 
ner. Dr. Johnson says a school is “ a house of discipline and instruc- 
tion,” a place of literary education, etc., and that a scholar is “one 
who learns of a master.” He also says a schoolmaster “is one who 
teaches in a school.” Now, so far as my experience goes, the modern 
schoolmaster or mistress does none of these things, but merely listens 
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to the recitations of lessons taught by parents at home. I have no 
hesitation in saying that the whole system of modern teaching, includ- 
ing text-books, maps, and everything else connected with it, is vastly 
below and behind what was in vogue thirty years since, and that, in- 
stead of making us a race of well-educated men and women, it is 
making candidates for the insane asylums, and piling up a heap of 
misery in very many forms. 

I am perfectly willing that teachers shall be well paid, if they only 
teach, and may mention in my capacity of trustee of a public school, 
I give a practical illustration of my faith; but I am opposed to parents 
being compelled to teach their children. 

As a boy, I was flogged at school, and the memory of the rattan is 
pleasing as bringing back a time when boys were boys, and teachers 
were teachers. Now we do not flog the boys, and very properly, for 
those who deserve the flogging are first the teachers, and perhaps if a 
parent were made to suffer now and then, it would do him good. 

NINE P. M. 


P. S.— My wife says: ** Flog the teachers, by all means,” or at least 
2 of $ of 269-873 of 1,939-2,000 of them. 


—————> +-e 


WE WRITE TO LEARN. 


It’s write, write, write, quite from the cradle to the grave. The 
child writes to learn his a, b, c’s. He writes to learn to build words. 
He writes to learn to read and spell, and it is the same with every 
study—and in fact it’s write continually during his whole course of 
education, common, classical, and professional. And also in business 
and social life, everywhere he must write if he would get the most of 
life. Truly sad must the life of him be who cannot write. The im- 
portance of this qualification can’t be too highly prized and to be an 
adept in in it is of great value. The question is often asked, “when 
should a child learn script letters.” Give him the script letters instead 
of the Roman letters when he is learning to build words. The form 
of the script letters will have to be taught him as well as the differ- 
ence between the Roman and Script forms; he will have to learn this 
difference sometime, and he will learn it quite as readily now as at 
any time, and the idea that he is learning to write will help his appli- 
cation and apprehension. The teacher should see that the learner has 
a long slate or lead-pencil, and that he holds and uses it according to 
correct principles of holding and using the pen. If this be done, and 
well done, there will be but little difficulty in his becoming a good 
penman, for the principal difficulty now with most pupils is the ruin- 
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ous habit acquired, of holding and using the pen while printing their 
lessons. This is so manifest that many of our leading educators ob- 
ject to allowing pupils to print, and feel sure there are other methods 
of teaching the letters, as successful and far less objectionable. It 
can’t be too strongly urged that teachers see to it that their pupils, 
when they commence script writing, learn the correct method of hold- 
ing and using the pencil, a method that will not have to be changed 
when they commence to write with the pen. 








A NEW LANGUAGE WANTED. 


A nation stepping out of semi-barbarism into the civilization of 
America and Western Europe, finds great difficulty with its language. 
What wonder? It is as though Henry III, of England, should sud- 
denly arise from his dusty tomb, and ask what we mean by “ railroad,” 
“electric telegraph,” and “ friction matches.” For, before Henry had 
come to the throne, or Saint Louis of France had gone on his first 
crusade, Japan had an ancient history, a language, and literature. 
Columbus was not born when Marco Polo, hospitably entreated at the 
court of Kublai Khan, caught from the returning and (we regret to 
say) lying warriors of the great monarch the first reports which Eu- 
rope ever heard of the wonderful power, riches, and learning of the 
kingdom of Zipangu. Before the Doges of Venice reached their 
acme of splendor, Japan boasted a line of kings whose origin stretched 
away into dim traditions. And it was while “not a dog might bark 
without Mongol leave, from the borders of Poland and the coast of 
Silesia to the Amoor and Yellow Sea,” that the Japanese were organ- 
ing armies which preserved the proud integrity of their rich empire, 
and beat back, discomfitted, the far-swarming hosts of the great Khan. 
This is the nation — old when our forefathers clad themselves in the 
skins of wild beasts— which emerges from its hoary seclusion and 
asks us what we mean by “railroads,” “ electric nee” and 
*‘ friction matches.” 

What shall be done for a people which has 380 sinograms, four 
alphabets, and at least one unwritten language, and is destitute of a 
word for “saleratus?” The plain difficuity is, that Japan has sud- 
denly come out of the Tenth Century, and has neither voice nor lan- 
guage for the common things of the Nineteenth Century. She has 
entered the family of so-called civilized nations; shall she give up her 
own tongue, or invite us to learn hers, as we take to French and Ger- 
man? This is the puzzle which is worrying Japan to-day. 
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It is out of the question for us to think of learning Japanese. With 
persistent industry, it is said, seven years will suffice wherein to 
acquire a tolerable fluency in speaking and writing the language of 
business Japan. Scientific Japan has its own graphic system; its sino- 
grams are known as Taf and Sso. Then there.is the Ratakana alpha- 
bet of forty-nine letters, in which no books are printed, but which is 
used for business writing. Love-letters and novelettes are found exe- 
cuted in the Firokana alphabet, or writing of women; and a third, 
called the Munyokana, or myriad-leaves-letters, embalms in its bewild- 
ering curves and flourishes the sublime thoughts of the poets of the 
Sun-source kingdom. We, who find fault with our twenty-six letters, 
and dock the tails of all words of more than two syllables, will never 
get on with this complex language. 

The Japanese are too proud to adopt any native slang for the tech- 
nical terms of the English and French. They have no native word 
for “ steamship; ” and they blush to combine their signs or sounds for 
“smoke” and “junk,” and so get over the difficulty by calling an 
American frigate a “smoke war-junk.” This sort of thing may do for 
the childish Marquesans or simple-minded Kanakas; the quick-witted, 


haughty Japanese will not endure it: Turn into the newly-awakened 


antique kingdom the inventions and discoveries of photography, ether, 
nitro-glycerine, inflammable gas, printing and steam machinery, with 
all the jargon and technical terms with which these things have en- 
riched our own language; you see how the bewildered Japanese 
learner literally lacks words to express his wonders in his native 
tongue. He is the contemporary of Henry III dazed in a Birming- 
ham factory or a Chicago railway depot. 

It is not surprising, then, that mental and material progress in Japan 
demands some other vehicle of expression than that used when Ghen- 
gis Khan cast envious eyes on the islanded empire. The nation has, 
somehow, got ahead of its language. They are talking of adopting 
ours; but they do not like its irregular verbs and arbitrary forms of 
pronunciation. In the Japanese grammar the verbs are all regular; 
in fact, the derivative is unmistakably traceable through all its forms. 
For example: Stat, inferor; Statva, humility; statno, humble; statni, 
humbly; stat-nis-heru, to humble; stat-ninaru, to be humbled, etc. 
Or, again, yomo, to read; yomé, reading (substantive); yomite, reader, 
etc. If a Japanese attempts our language he immediately desires to 
make all the verbs regular, and push the derivatives through all com- 
pound forms. He says “speaked” for spoke; “ beated” for beaten; 
“goed” for went. An umbrella is “a roof or shelter to carry in the 
hand.” It is impossible for him to see why it should be called an um- 
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brella; or, being called so, why a parasol should not be called an um— 
something else. Thus, many of the difficulties of our dear mother- 
tongue dawn on us when these Orientals, in despair, propose a com- 
promise in some sort of phonetic English. They cannot manage 
“though the tough cough and hic-cough plough me through.” Given 
the pronunciation of the first word, and they will construe the line: 
“Though the to co and hicco plo me thro.” Attacking the verbs, the 
student will thus render a nursery rhyme : 
“John, John, the piper’s son 
Stealed a pig and away he runned. 
The pig was eated and John was beated, 
And John runied, bellowing, down the street.” 

We must leave our new neighbors to work out this problem for 
themselves. It is a pity that we cannot meet them half-way, and give 
our language a little of that simple euphony which would make its 
acquisition easier for them, as well as for our own infant learners. 
The punitory miracle at Babel has set up barriers all about us. How 
shall we beat down the wall for our allies in Japan?—Scribner’s for 
April. 


> 
>. 


TEACHING GEOGRAPHY. 





The great lack of a real and lasting success in the study of Geog- 
raphy with the methods now in use in most of our public and private 
schools, is acknowledged and deplored by all the enlightened friends 
of public education. It clearly indicates the necessity of adopting 
another method than that hitherto followed. 

The nature of our mind is such, that the acquisition of knowledge 
is always gradual. That gradual progress, whatever be the object of 
our study, has three main stages. We first take a general outside 
view of the object, or of the field to be studied; we then fairly go 
into the study of all its parts; last of all we derive from this thorough 


analysis the means of rising to the knowledge of the laws and princi- ° 


ples which regulate and pervade the whole, and we combine all its 
elements in a well-connected organization, in which the mutual de- 
pendence of all the parts, and their co-operation to a final end, are 
clearly understood. The first stage, especially in the study of the 
globe, and in all the sciences of observation, may be called the percep- 
tive stage; the second, the analytic ; the third, the synthetic. The 
first is preparatory; the second constitutes the bulk of the study; the 
third is the scientific and final stage of perfected knowledge. 

i It is obvious that in each of the three stages the powers of the mind 
which are called into prominent action are not the same. The simple 
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power of perception through the senses, predominates in the first; 
the analytic understanding in the second; the power of generaliza- 
tion in the third. This successive predominance being precisely the 
same which obtains in the successive phases of development of the 
mind during the period of education, in its beginning, middle and 
end, the mode of presenting the subject must be considerably modi- 
fied at each of these steps in accordance with those invariable psycho- 
logical laws. 

The various geographical topics also must be presented in each 
grade in such an order as will enable the pupil to grasp them intelli- 
gently, in their natural connection. Here, the order of natural de- 
pendence is the rule to be followed: the forms of contour and relief, 
without which the drainage of a country cannot be understood, before 
the study of the river system; the climate before the distribution of 
plants and animals which it controls; the geography of nature before 
the geography of man, ethnographical, political and statistical, which 
is regulated by the former. Thus, each order of facts becomes a sure 
stepping-stone for the intelligent study of ‘the next. 

To disregard either of these two great principles is to insure certain 
failure. For then, bare memory, unintelligent, and, therefore, not re- 
tentive, is the sole dependence of the pupil. That wonderful power, 
instead of being the useful servant it is intended to be, is the sole 
master and despot of the pupil’s mind. He is thus put back into that 
purely mechanical memorizing which makes his knowledge a burden, 
and of instruction nothing remains but the most empty and passing 
show. 

The thorough study of the map, on the wall and in the book, and 
the mastering of it so as to engrave, so tospeak, its image in the mind 
of the pupil in strong and deeply-cut outlines, never to be effaced, is, 
and must remain, the prominent object of the course. With this re- 
sult obtained, everything is gained and a solid foundation is laid for 
the future edifice of his geographical knowledge; for he will have a 
well-prepared frame, within which every new fact will readily find its 
appropriate and lasting place. Without it, nothing but a loose and 
baseless fabric can ever be reared on a ground so poorly prepared. 

Experience has shown that the constructive method recommended 
and carried out both in the “*Common-School and “ Intermediate 
Geography,” is the most effective means of accomplishing this end. 
If the teacher apprehends difficulty for the pupils, let him dismiss all 
such apprehensions, and know that the process has been thoroughly 
tried. Let him learn that, well conducted, that part of the course is 
grasped by the younger pupils with more eagerness and success than 
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any other. Let, therefore, weeks of drilling be spent, if need be, on 
these exercises, and the result will reward both teachers and pupils.— 


A, Guyot. 





ee 
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ALL DEEP and earnest feeling, all hign and noble thought, naturally 
puts on a style of modesty and reserve.—Hudson. 

As For the speaker who lives, not in the inspiration of his theme, 
but in the display of his eloquence, we may rest assured that he will 
never say any thing worth hearing; his work will naturally turn all to 
mere elocution, which may be described as the art of pronouncing 
nothing in such a way as to make it pass for something grand. 

THE HIGHEST virtue of good writing stands in saying a plain thing 
in a plain way.—-Jd. 

IF A MAN goes to admiring his own skill, or airing his own powers, 
or imitates the choice touches of others, or heeding the breath of con- 
ventional applause; if he yields to any strains of self-complacency, 
or turns to practicing smiles or taking pleasure in his self-begotten 
graces and beauties and fancies; in this giddy and vertiginous state he 
will be sure to fall into intellectual and artistic sins.—JZb. 

A MAN cannot find nature by gazing in a looking-glass; and it is 
vanity, or some undisinterested force, and not any inspiration of truth 
or genius, that puts a man upon doing so.— Zé. 








Official Department. 


OFFICIAL OPINIONS. 


Prepared by the Assistant Superintendent. 


Q. Our town has been divided, and half of our school-district goes 
into the new town; does this make two districts of it? 

A. No; the division of the town makes the district a joint dis- 
trict. 

Q. Our district has been enlarged, and has borrowed money of the 
state to build. One family taken in ought to belong to a nearer dis- 
trict, but the territory is all held for the loan. "What can we do? 

A. You had better write to the land commissioners; and, as the 
attorney general is one of them, he can point out the relief, if there 
is any. 

Q. Can a town board, under the amendment of section 16, passed 
last winter, attach a district, which had been disorganized three years 
already and without a school, to another district? 
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A. Most certainly; the amendment does not create the power to 
extinguish districts, but simply makes it imperative upon town boards 
to do so, under certain circumstances. Your town board apparently 
ought before now to have extinguished the defunct district by attach- 
ing it to other districts. 

Q. Can the clerk and director repair the school-house, and require 
the treasurer to pay the bill? 

A. The repairs must be ordered at a regular meeting of the board, 
according to section 46, and the account must be allowed by the dis- 
trict. (See section 49.) 

Q. Can a district vote to raise money for incidental or contingent 
expenses? 

A. A district has no authority, by law, to vote to raise money ex- 
cept for purposes named in section 19, sub-sections 5, 6, 8, 9, and 13. 
All taxes are to be voted for a specific purpose. 

Q. Money having been raised for incidental expenses, can a major- 
ity of the board allow an account for labor without a meeting of the 
board; and if the clerk draws an order, and the director indorses it, 
must the treasurer pay it, out of such incidental fund? 

A. The board can perform no act, as a board, without a meeting; 
the board is to present accounts, for expenses incurred, to the district 
for allowance. The fact that money has been unlawfully raised by 
the district, does not make it lawful for the clerk to draw orders on 
such a fund, nor for the directors to indorse or the treasurer to pay 
them. The board should still act under section 49. 

Q. Can the town assessors equalize the valuation of personal 
property in a joint district? 

A. Section 75 (amended by chapter 98 of the General Laws of 
1871) gives them power to act only in reference to “ real estate.” 

Q. Can the district or the board take money raised for teachers’ 
wages and fuel, and buy an organ? 

A. No; an organ is not a “necessary appendage” of the school- 
house, nor can it be classed as “ apparatus” needed in teaching. Ifa 
district is able and willing to buy one, after getting the charts, maps, 
globes, etc., that are needed, the better way to do it is by private sub- 
scription. It is not unlawful, however, to expend money raised for a 
certain purpose tor some other legitimate purpose, if not needed for 
the former. 

Q. Can a person who is known to have been bribed to vote for a 
certain measure at a school meeting, afterwards lawfully vote? 

A. He must have been convicted of bribery before he can be de- 
prived of the right to vote. 
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Q. The director and treasurer have hired a teacher, without my 
knowledge. or calling any meeting of the board. Is this legal, and 
must I, as clerk, draw orders for the payment of the teacher? 

A. No; the action was all illegal; but if they acted in good faith, 
and the teacher is acceptable, and also contracted in good faith, you 
had better sign the contract and let the mistake pass. The case is dif- 
ferent if the parties thought to override the law. 

Q. Has a school-board power to eject a non-resident person from 
school, who persists in coming without having been admitted to the 
school, under section 19, sub-section 11? 

A. The board should direct the teacher to give the person no in- 
struction, and to exclude him from the recitations; in short, to treat 
him as a visitor. If disturbance is made by the intruding pupil, the 
remedy is found under section 140 — punishment by fine or imprison- 
ment. Of course this should be a last resort. 

Q. Must there be a written contract between board and teacher? 

A. Yes; the school law knows of no other. 

Q. Our district voted ten months school; we hired a teacher for 
six months, but after six weeks he left us, and we were unable to get 
another one until March. She taught two weeks, and was taken sick, 
and will be unable to teach any more. Having waited a long time for 
her to return, and it being necessary to repair the school-house, we are 
unable to have any more school this school year. Are we entitled to 
state money under the circumstances? 

A. The legislature has never granted money except in some such 
exigency as the burning of the school-house. There are so many 
teachers that one can always be found, if it is considered important 
and necessary. Were the state superintendent to apportion money to 
districts not maintaining school five months, except in extreme cases, 
he would soon be overwhelmed with applications to do so. 

Q. If aschool board knowingly employs an unqualified teacher, 
and persists in retaining the same in opposition to the advice of the 
county superintendent, what action ought he then to take in the mat- 
ter? 

A. He should point out the loss incurred by the district, under 
section 59, and the penalties provided for under sections 136 and 134. 

Q. When a new department is formed in a mixed school, and it 
becomes a graded school of two departments, is the new department 
entitled to a new dictionary from the state? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How can teachers obtain the report of the state superintendent 
of schools? 
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A. There is no provision of law for supplying teachers with the 
report. It can usually be borrowed from some town or district clerk, 
or member of the legislature. 

Q. Is the school code sent to teachers on application? 

A. It being in contemplation to print a new edition, some copies 
of the old edition were sent, on application, but they are all gone. 
Of the new edition, not more are printed than enough to supply school 
officers; but as it will be sent to all district clerks, it can be borrowed. 

Q. Are teachers of public schools obliged to teach the 30th of May, 
or “make up” the day, under the proclamation of the Governor, set- 
ting apart that day for the decoration of soldiers’ graves? 

A. The proclamation of the Governor is extra official. The day is 
not, by statute, a legal holiday; if lost by a teacher, it must be made 
up like a day taken for a pic-nic, etc. 

Q. What are legal holidays? 

A. New Year’s Day, 22d February, 4th July, general (Fall) elec- 
tion day, Thanksgiving and Christmas Day. _ 

Q. As Washington’s birth day came on Saturday this year, how 
does that affect the schools? 

A. In those cases where Saturday, by contract with the teacher, 
was a school-day, the holiday counts; in other cases it does not. 

To the State Superintendent : 

Sir: Please transfer my certificate from county to 
county, or endorse it. I make this request because the superintepd- 
ent of county is absent, and I did not expect to teach in this 
county, at the time of his examinations. 

A. The state superintendent has no power to transfer or endorse 
certificates, nor has a county superintendent. The state superintend- 
ent can only grant state certificates and certificates on appeal. Those 
who hold state certificates are spared all trouble about examinations. 

Q. Can a teacher be required to teach book-keeking, it not being 
named in his certificate? 

A. He should be able to give instruction in simple book-keeping 
if desired, as it is but a combination of writing and arithmetic. 

Q. Can the county superintendent annul my certificate because I 
read the bible in school? 

A. This would be a singular reason for the act, and would not bea - 
legal justification of it. But if you read the Bible, it should be done 
in such a manner as not to give offence. If any object, allow their 
children to remain outside, if in the morning, while it is done, or to 
be dismissed first, if at the close of school. A third expedient is to 
allow such pupils to attend to other lessons meanwhile, if that will 
satisfy. Actin such a matter with great prudence and forbearance. 
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Q. Under the township system, who examines and licenses teach- 
ers? 

A. The county superintendent of course. The adoption of the 
system is merely a consolidation or unification of the school interests 
of the town. That any old, well settled town, with intelligent people 
in it delays to adopt the system, is as marvellous as that a man will 
go from Madison to Milwaukee in an ox-cart when he might go by rail. 

Q. What can be done, when a county superintendent refuses sev- 
eral competent persons certificates, to keep them out of a school which 
he wishes to fill with a relative? 

A. Such conduct, if proved, should procure his removal; but is 
difficult to believe such action of a superintendent. 

Q. What are the qualifications necessary for a county superintend- 
ent. 

A. The law does not prescribe any, except that he must of course 
be eligible for election to office. The qualifications that really fit a 
man for this important and responsible place cannot well be enumerated 
and discussed here, but are a most suitable subject for consideration 
by the intelligent friends of education. 

Q. Has the supreme court decided that when ever a county super- 
intendent is elected, he must be elected for a full term? 

A. No such decision is known to me. The policy of the law seems 
to be to preserve the regular terms. An appointment holds only until 
an election can take place and take effect. If the term has not ex- 
pired, the election is for the balance of the term, that is, for one year; 
otherwise, for a full term. 








Query and Scrap ‘Box. 


a 


Mr. N. Darrow, Reedsburg, sends answers to 157 and 178, which were dis- 
posed of last month. , 


139.—(Definitions required.) 


Decalcomania is a species of transferring. A picture card is selected to suit 
the taste, and the picture is very carefully covered with varnish, great care being 
necessary to avoid touching any part of the card, not covered by the picture, 
with the varnish. Then take whatever article you wish to embellish and place 
the card thereon, exactly in the desired position. The blank card can be re- 
moved, leaving the design on the article. The designs and varnish are sold at 
the most stationers and at some “ Yankee notion” stores. When well done, the 
effect is often very beautiful. Care in applying the varnish is the chief, and, in- 
deed the only difficulty—Lran Car. : 
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“ Danebrog,” is the Danish flag—red, with a white cross. A standard of this 
description is said to have descended from the heavens during a battle of Wal- 
demar the Victorious against the heathen inhabitants of Estland, now a part of 
Russia, in or about the year 1202. This standard was afterwards carried by the 
Danes in all their battles during a period of 300 years, when it was lost in the 
year 1500, in a battle against the inhabitants of Ditmarsken, in western Holstein. 
Danebrog is also a Danish order of knights.—P. P. IVERSLEE. 

Schretberzite—A. writer asks if tnis should not be schriéebezit, writingtime. I 
ask, should it not be schretbezeit, meaning writing time ?—P. P. IveRSLEE. 


154. A point starts from the center of a circle toward another which is mov- 
ing with uniform velocity in the circumference. If the interior point move with 
» times the velocity of the exterior, and keep always on the radius drawn to the 
latter, hew far will the former move before the two coincide ? 

Draw AB perpendicular to BC. From B as a center, with a radius AB, 
describe a circle; also, from C as acenter, and radius B ©, describe another 
circle, intersecting the circumference of the first at the point P. Assume the arc 
BP equal to » times the arc AP; then, while the exterior point moves over the 
arc AP the interior point will move over the arc BP. Draw the chord BP, then 
it will be readily seen that the number of degrees in the are AP=half the num- 
ber of degrees in the arc BP; for, an angle formed by a tangent and a chord, is 
measured by one half of the intercepted arc. Therefore arc AP: 44 arc BP:: 


radius AB: radius BC. Place r=radius AB, z=are AP, then xz=arc BP. Hence 


2: zie : radius BO= ~ From P draw PH perpendicular to BC, and place 


2 
BH=z2, PH=y, then 
e+y=r , ath. ae : (1) 
(4 or—a) +y?=(3¢ ony mn) errr ctas iS halt 


From equations (1) and (2) we find, a=" = sine of the are AP, and 


1 
y=r4/1— » = sine of the arc BP.—L. CAMPBELL, Door Creek. 


159. Are a,eé, ¢, 0 and u long, elementary sounds? 

I think if Messrs. S. D. F. and A. O. W. will give the sound of “leng a,” they 
will perceive that it closes with the long sound of “e.”’ Also “long 0” closes 
with the sound of “u” in “ full.,—Mera, B. R. Falls. 

165. The area of a triangle is 100, the sum of the sides 100, and one of the 
angles 100°. Required the sides. 

Let 2, yand z be the sides, z being opposite the angle 100° and y the base. Put 
3 and ¢ for the natural sine and cosine of 80°. Produce y and let fall a perpen- 
dicular upon it from the angle of « and z. 

Then will sx be this perpendicular and cz the production of y. 

Now by the question we have z+ y+z=100=sum of sides. (1) 

szy=200=double area. (2) 
And by geometry, 2?+y’+2czy=2’. (3) 


From (2), n=. (4) 


400c 





From (8) and (4), 2+y=2— 


(5) 
= 
Add double (2) to (5), 2? +2ry+y=2?— a“ era OG) 
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. aes 
Which may take the form of (« + ye +400), 


Extracting root, a+y= 2+-400(—*). 
By (1), 7+ y=100—z. 
1-6) 
ots 4/ y°+400(*=2)=100—. 
Squaring, 9? +400("=*) =10000—200y +2’, : 


oo 
or 200e=10000—400(*—*), 


1—.17365 
98481 ° 





-=50—2("=*)=50—2 
2=48.8218+. 
&+y=100—2=51.6872+. 
200 200 
ty=—, = 99481 = 208.0848 +. 
From which the other sides are found to be 47.393+ and 4.2852+.—S. LrrrLE- 
FIELD. 


167.— How often is it noon at the north pole in a year? 

173.— When does the sun shine vertically over the tropic Capricorn? 

All points are south at the north pole, then the sun is always south for six 
months and the shadow would go south. — N. Darrow, Reedsburg. 

168.— What would be the width of all the zones, ifthe earth’s axis inclined 25° 
instead of 2314°? 


I cannot agree with the answer in the June No. The distance from the equa- 
tor to each pole is 90°. Now, if the earths axis were inclined 25° instead of 2314°, 
as now, the polar circles would be placed 25° from the poles, making the Frigid 
zones each 25° wide, and the Tropics would be 25°, one north and the other south, 
from the equator, making the Torrid zone 50° wide. And as the temperate zones 
occupy the space between the Tropics and Polar circles, they must be each 40° 
wide instead of 60° as was given. Mera, B. R. Falls 


181. <Arithmetical question—A merchant bought a cask of wine for $45, and 
sold a quantity exceeding three-fourths of the whole by two gallons, at a profit 
of 25 per cent. He afterwards sold the remainder at such a price as to clear 
60 per cent, by the whole transaction; but if he had sold the whole quantity at 
the latter price he would have gained 175 per cent. How many gallons were in 
ihe cask ? 


Solution. A mixture of two simples, one at 125 per cent., and the other 
at 275 per cent., so as to make an average of 160 per cent. 


By alligatton the parts are found to be 28 and 7 or 23 of the cask must be sold 
at the first price. But by the condition this was 2 gallons more than § .°. 3§—{ 


=2 gallons or 7;=2 gals. and 120 gals. Ans. 
8. LITTLEFIELD. 


182. Algebratc question.—The sum of two numbers multiplied by the sum of 
their cubes is 112, and the cube of their sum is to their difference as 22 to 1. 
Required the numbers, 
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Let «+ y= one of the numbers and «—y= the other. Then by the first condi- 
tion (2 2° + 6zry*) 2x=112 (1), and by the second condition 82°=64y (2), 

From (1) x4+382°y?=28. (8). 

From (2) «?=8y. (4). 


From (4) y’=# (0). 


ae se 
Substitute the value of y? in (3) at + 82 =28, 


Transpose and multiply by §¢0°+ 54at=1722, 
Completing square x + S#a4+1924—8490, 


- Extracting root 2t= —32 +80 _ 16, 


Therefore, z=2 from which y is found equal to 1, and numbers =2+1 or 1 


and 3. 
8S. LirTLEFIELD. 


183.—“ Hail, Sabbath! thee I hail—the poor man’s day.” In what case is 
Sabbath, and why? 

Sabbath is in the independent case by direct address.—S. D. F. and V. U., 
Eagle. 

Sabbath is aninterjection. It is in the nominative case, independent by mere 
exclamation.—D. M. 


184.—How should highest be parsed in the following? The cedars highest on 
the mountain are the smallest. 

Highest is an adverb, modifying situated or some other word understood.—V. 
U., Eagle. 

The cedars highest on the mountain are the smallest, i. e. the cedars that are 
highest situated on the mountain, etc., in which case, highest is an adverb.— 
D. M. 

The sentence may be rendered in unmistakable English, thus: The cedars 
which stood at the highest place on the mountain. Here highest is clearly an 
adjective element in an adverbial phrase, and since by ellipsis it is made a sub- 
stitute for the whole phrase, must be an adverb.—S. D.F. 


185.— Is it correct to say : “Don’t stay any longer than you can help?” 

“Don’t stay any longer than is necessary,” is better —D. M. 

There are many strong idiomatic expressions in our language which cannot 
be reduced to grammatical rules.. To undertake to weed them out, and talk as 
if you had a grammar and a dictionary stuck in the tails of your coat, savors 
of pedantry. Nature abhors a language so self-conscious that it always seems 
to be saying—amend-MENT.—P. 

187.—The area required of the following field: Length of one side, 80 rods, 
the opposite side, 40 rods, the ends, 20 rods. 

P. Bronson, Davis’ Corners, 8. D. F., A. J. G. and V. U., Eagle, answer that 
the area of the field is zero — no one being caught in the trap. 

188.—Is ain’t a proper word, and if so, from what words is it derived ? 

“ Ain’t” is an improper contraction; there is no such word in our language.— 
D. M. 

As spelled, itis not a proper word. A’n’t is given by Webster as a contrac- 
tion for either am not or are not.—S. D. F. 

[It was written indistinctly, and perhaps not as printed. Very likely it was 
intended to read “a’n’t.” Aren’t is the more correct contraction of are not.] 
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190—It what part of of our country is itthat the people cannot vote for Pres- 
ident or Vice President, and have no representatives in Congress, nor any voice 
in the enactments of the laws by which they are governed —no power to send a 
single member to represent them in their legislature ?—S. C. SrRRINE, Plainfield. 

District of Columbia.— 8. D. F. 

192.— What is a sea-letter ? 

A certificate of nationality which neutral merchant vessels are obliged tojcarry 
in time of war.—S. D. F. 


193.—Why does the compass needle always point to the north? 

Because of the attractive influence of the magnetic poles of the earth—V.U, 
Eagle. 

199.—What is the origin of erolites? From whence do they come? 

Among the many theories advanced to account for the origin of wrolites, the 
one regarded by recent writers on the subject, as the most probable, is, that they 
are like the planets and comets, satellites of the sun, revolving about it in orbits 
which intersect the orbit of the earth, and that their fall to the earth’s surface is 
either the direct result of their own motion or is due to the resistance of the at- 
mosphere and the attraction exerted upon them by the earth.—V. U., Hagle. 

196.—I stood on the shore and saw a flash of a gun fired from a ship. 10 min- 
utes and 4 seconds elapsed before the sound reached my ear. How far was the 
ship out to sea? 

Sound travels 13 miles per minute; therefore,in ten minuets and 4 seconds it 
would travel 130 miles, 276 3$ rods. The ship was 130 miles 276, 23 rods out at 
sea.— G. M. Ricuarps, Darien. 

197.—How would you parse the word “ for” in the following sentence: “ Re- 
warding and punishing actions by another rule, would appear much harder to 
be accounted for by minds formed as he has formed ours.’’—(Bp. Butler.) 

Clearly for cannot be regarded as performing the office of a preposition. I 
agree with Mulligan that “there are some prepositions which are employed 
alone, and as separate words to modify verbs.’ For, in the above expression is 
an example I think. Some would regard for a preposition used adverbially. I 
think I should prefer to call accounted for a compound word.—D. M. 

For is a preposition used in predicate.—V. U. Hagle. 

199.—How many are eleven times eleven minus one? 

(11 x 11)—1=120; 11 x (11—1)=110.— Anon. 

G. M. Ricuarps, Darien, answers, “110; and A. J. G. 120. 

As the question is punctuated, the answer is 110; but placing a comma be 
tween eleven and minus, it would be 120.—S. D. F. 

201.—Parse “painted” and “white” in the sentence: “EF had my house 
painted white.” 

Render the sentence: I caused my house to be painted of a white color, and 
the difficulty vanishes.—S. D. F. 

“Painted,” is the present passive infinitive, and “white” is an adjective, de 
scriptive of “house.” ‘“ White’ expresses the result of the act- of painting. — 
A. 8. Curistiz, Lowell. 

The sentence is equivalent to: “I caused my house to be painted with white 
paint.” Painted is a participle and white is an adjective-—V. U., Zagle. 
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202.—Analyze. “ He said what I thought was incorrect;”’ and, “ For beast and 
bird, they to their grassy couch, these to their nests were slunk.”’ 

He said that which I thought was incorrect. That is the object of said, and 
which the subject of was incorrect.—S. D. F. 

204.—What is meant by the “ Long Parliament.” 

The famous Parliament of Great Britain which assemoled in Nov., 1640, and 
was dissolved by Cromwell in 1653.—S. D. F. 

The Parliament of England that opposed the administration of King Charles I. 
—G. M. Ricnarps, Darien. 

205. In what direction is the island of Sumatra from the city of Quito ? 

East or West, as you please.—S. D. F. 

206. If a man travel northeast at the rate of 25 miles a day, how long wiil it 
take him to get within 5 miles of the north pole? 


The differential polar equation of the curve traversed is 


/ d0\? 

dS=dB sahdaln (1) 

Where S=curve, B=co-lat., O=longitude, radius of sphere taken at unity. 
Ate ie 

Also, sin B (2) 

Substituting this yalue of d O in (1) and integrating between the limits B, B, 


we obtain, = 
8, 8; atl B,-B,) 


That is, the distance traveled is equal to the square root of 2into the northing 
Were we to integrate (2) we should obtain for the easting ; 
inten B, sin B,—B, sin B, 
sin B, sin B, (4)—-ALEx. 8. Curistre, Lowell. 





Lowell, Wis. 


NEW QUESTIONS. 


207.—A point starts from the center of a circle toward another which is moving 
with uniform velocity in the circumference. If the former constantly move di- 
rectly towards the latter, and with p times the velocity, how far, (in terms of » 
and radius) will each move before they coincide ?—ALeEx. 8. Carist1E, Lowell. 


208.—Why are the longest rivers the widest? How may the higher lands of 
any region be determined on the map from the courses of its rivers? Give ex- 
amples of this from the map of North America.—G. H., Buffalo Co. 

209.—What would be the prevalent currents of the atmosphere and ocean if 
the earth were at rest? What change would be produced in them by the diurnal 
motion of the earth if there were no annual motion? What effects result from 
the annual in addition to the diurnal motion ?—Is. 

210.—How is it known that the fixed stars are greatly more distant from us 
than the sun and planets ?—Is. 


211.—Describe the nature and direction of the great ocean current caused by 
the earth’s rotation.—Is. 

212.—What sea was formerly the commercial highway of nations, and what 
may be termed so now ?—Is. 
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218.—Give a reason for the winding course of the Mississippi as compared 
with the straightness of such rivers as the Rhone.—Is. 


214.—1n what circles of latitude are the ecliptic poles ?—Is. 


215.—Can platina and wrought iron be melted, if so at what degree of heat ?— 
Gero. M. Ricuarps, Darien. 


216.— What is the greatest degree of artificial heat that can be produced.—Is. 


217.—It is held by some educators that each of the grand divisions of the 
earth is a continent. This may be proper, but it certainly has not the sanction of 
custom, nor does it correspond with Webster’s definition of a continent, which 
he says is “a great extent of land not disjoined or interrupted by a sea, and 
“ differs from an isle only in extent.’”” Unless some more recent and universally 
accepted definition of a continent is maintained, which I am not aware of, I fail 
to see how North America, Europe, etc., can be called continents. Will some 
contributor to the “ Box” in possession of authority give it to us ?—D. M., 
Windsor. 

218.—What was aecomplished by the early missionaries of the New 
World ?—Z0. ‘ 

219.--Is the word ‘‘ reportorial ’’ admissable ?—Jb. 


220.—If from any point on the circumference of a circle, perpendiculars be 
let fall on the sides of any inscribed triangle, their three feet will be in one 
right line. Rrequired the proof.—A. J. G. 

221.—Will some one correct the following sentences?: ‘ Who went with me, 
I shall not tell.” “It corresponds with the sample.” “He is conversant with 
Italian.” ‘“ He is dependent on his daily labor for his support.” “The space 
between the two roads is intended for a parade ground.” “The court of chan- 
cery frequently mitigates and breaks the teeth of common law.”—REx, Apple- 
ton. 

222.—What length of wire, one tenth of one inch in diameter, can be made 
from a cubic inch of copper ?—J0. 


223.—Give the possessive case, singular and plural, of these words: fox, ox, 
goose, sheep, deer, and mouse.—J. T. M. 


SCRAPS. 
CONTRIBUTED BY D. M. 


Bells of the World :—In making large bells, loudness rather than pitch is the 
object desired, as the sound can be conveyed to a much further extent. This ac- 
counts for the enormous weight of some of the largest bells. St. Paul’s, for in- 
stance, weighs 13,000 pounds; the bell of Antwerp, 16,000;pounds ; Oxford, 17,000 
pounds; the bell at Rome, 19,000 pounds; Mechlin, 20,000 pounds; Bruges, 23,000 
pounds; York, 24,000; Cologne, 25,000 pounds; Montreal, 29,000 pounds; Erfurt, 
30,000 pounds; “Big Ben,” at the House of Parliament, 81,000 pounds; Nov- 
gord, 69,000 pounds; Pekin, 139,000 pounds; Moscow, 141,000 pounds. The 
greatest ever known is another famous Moscow bell, which was never hung. It 
was cast by the order of Empress Anne, in 1653. It lies broken on the ground, 
and is estimated to weigh 443,773 pounds. It is fifteen feet high, and measures 
around the margin 64 feet. The heaviest bell in the United States is probably 
the alarm bell on the city hall in New York, weighing about 23,000 pounds. 
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As the Russians regard the Moscow bell with superstitious veneration, so the Amer- 

ican honors and venerates the old Independence bell at Philadelphia, for he is re- 
minded of the glory of the revolution, but he believes now more than ever, since 
the injunction has been obeyed in its inscription — “ Proclaim liberty throughout 
the land, unto all the inhabitants thereof. ”’ 


How to Detevt Counterfeits—The following rule by which counterfeit green- 
backs or National bank notes may be detected, has recently been discovered, 
and which, it is said, upon thorough trial, has proved infallible. It is this: 
Divide the last two figures of the number of the bill by four, and if one remain, 
the letter on the genuine will be A; if two remain, it will be B; if three re- 
main, C. Should there be no remainder, the letter will be D. For example: A 
note is registered 2557; divide fifty-seven by four and you have one remaining. 
According to the rule the letter on the note will be A. In case the rule fails, be 
certain that the bill is counterfeit. 


Coffee.—The coffee tree or shrub is found in hot climates and the seeds seems 
to have been first brought into Europe’ from Arabia. It also grows in the East 
Indies, and is considered a native of Java and parts of Asia. It is now exten- 
sively cultivated in the West Indies, where it was introduced in the beginning 
of the last century. The height of the tree is from fifteen to twenty feet. The 
leaves are large, smooth, and glossy cn the upper side; the flowers grow in 
bunches, at the base of the leaves, and are white and sweet-scented. The ber- 
ries and fruit are somewhat of an oval shape, about the size of a cherry—each 
of these has two cells, and in each cell is a single seed, which is the coffe we 
use before being roasted. The best coffee is brought from Mocha, on the Red 
Sea; that from Java is next esteemed. Much attention is paid to the culture of 
this article in Arabia. It is thought that fourteen million pounds are produced 
annually, in that country. Coffee was first used in France and England, as a 
beverage, about the year 1650; nearly a century after it had been used at Con- 
stantinople by the Turks. The Mohomedans introduced the practice. They 
generally drink it without sugar, while we desire it to be qualified with both 
milk and sugar. 

Calico a Century Ago.—In a blank leaf of a family bible, at Rishton, England, 
is the following memorandum: “September, 1776: T. Dixbury, of Rishton, sold 
to , two common pieces of calico for £5 9s. 8d. each. These were the 
first pieces of calico ever manufactured in this kingdom.”” Now, adds the edi- 
tor of the paper containing the above, the price is 6s. Truly time works great 
‘changes in the affairs of men. 


Worth Considering.—It was said by Oliver Goldsmith that “The English laws 
punish vice; the Chinese laws do more than that, they reward virtue.” 





CONTRIBUTED BY P. P. IVERSLEE. 

“ Freedom in Prussia.—It is remarkable that in the 19th century, in spite of 
all clamor about liberty, the churches are all gagged so that they cannot open 
their mouth, and that the Jewish Rabbins are the only free people.” 

“Tr is better that people have disputes and controversies than, like dumb 
beasts, to live in a brutish concordance.’’—HALBERG. 


CONTRIBUTED BY MRS. 8. C. SIRRINE. 


Womanhood.—We must have a new type of womanhood; we need it more 
than gold. Courtesans ruled France and brought her to ruin. Courtesans will 
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rule this country unless woman rises to her true dignity. The old idea of the: 
oak and the vine is pretty, but it is mere poetry; the emergencies of life prove 
its falsity the lightning strikes them both alike. 
“The woman’s cause is man’s, they rise or sink together, 
Dwarfed or god-like, bond or free.” 
; —Tennyson. 

Baron Justus Liebig.—This great agricultural chemist died at Munich, April 
18th, at the age of 70. He was the founder of agricultural chemistry, and his. 
services in this particular will cause hisname to be long remembered and re- 
spected. 


Look at the Bright Side of Hverything.—It doesn’t pay to go through life with 
a tear in your eye and a sigh upon your lips. If your friend has a fault don’t 
dwell so long upon it as to forget his virtues. It is folly to look for perfection 
in anything. Accept the best you can get, and be thankful for it. Humanity is 
not half so black as some people would paint it. Its faults are like spots upon 
the sun’s surface — apparent enough to those who seek them, unnoticed by those 
who are satisfied with the sunshine of everyday life. 


The Centre of Population in the United States—In 1850, this centre had 
moved westward 57 miles across the mountains, to a point nearly south of Par- 
kersburg, Virginia; in 1860, it had moved westward 82 miles to a point nearly 
south of Chillicothe, Ohio; in 1870, it had reached a point near Wilmington, 
Clinton county, Ohio, about 45 miles northeast of Cincinnati. In no case had 
it widely departed from the 39th parallel. If the same rate be maintained 
during the next three decades, it will fall in the neighborhood of Bloomington, 
Ill., by 1900. 


“ He that would reprove the world, ust be one that the world cannot reprove.’” 


“Opportunities are like flowers that fade at night. Seize them, therefore, 
while they last.” 


CONTRIBUTED BY META. 


So live, that when thy summons comes, to join 
The innumerable caravan, which moves 
To that mysterious realm, where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death, 
Thou go, not like the quarry slave at night 
Scourged to his dungeon, but sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave, 
Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams.” 
— From Bryant's “ Thanatopsis.’” 
So live, that whether soon or late, to thee 
The angel comes who bears thy summons hence, 
Thou may’st with trustful footsteps follow him. 
Live, that thy life may be each day a march — 
An upward progress into fuller light, 
Where clearer shines thy God’s eternal love, 
And all thy soul so overflows therewith, 
That it out gushes toward thy fellow men, 
Yearning to lend to each a kindly hand 
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That they, with thee, may onward press toward heaven. 

Then, when at last, thy Father calls thee home, 

How sweet to thee will be the welcoming words, 
“Well done, ye good and faithful. In thy life 

Thou hast been faithful over little things, 

Thine every talent, howsoever small, 

Hath been for Me increased by prayerful use, 

Now hither come, ye blessed, here receive 

The meed of my approval and my love, 

Here shalt thou find rich opportunity 

For greater effort in my service still.” 








Gditorial Wliscellany. 


STATE UNIVERSITY. 

We give below a portion of the report of President TwomBLy to the Regents 
of the University of Wisconsin, at their last sessionin June. The prosperity of 
the University is very gratifying: 

I am confident that very few institutions in the country have made greater ad- 
vances in scholarship in the past three or four years, than the university of Wis- 
sin. Three years ago (or in 1871) the conditions for admission to the prepara- 
tory department, were “to be twelve years of age and well prepared to enter 
upon the following course of study,” to wit: English grammar, arithmetic, ge- 
ography, etc.; the examination, if any was held was oral, and the questions few 
and simple. 

In this department, in 1873, candidates will be examined in the fol- 
lowing studies: reading, spelling, penmanship, arithmetic, civil and descriptive 
geography, English grammar and history of the United States. 

In 1869 and 1870, candidates for admission to the college of arts were examined 
in English grammar, geography, arithmetic, and in elementary algebra and 
quadratic equations. 

In 1878, candidates are examined in arithmetic, geography, English grammar, 
history of the United States, history of England, physical geography, Green’s 
analysis, the whole of elementary algebra, plane geometry, (5 books) and physi 
ology. 

The present seniors and juniors also studied United States history and senten- 
tial analysis in the Freshman year; henceforth these branches will be required 
as conditions for admission to the preparatory department. 

The requirements for admission to the College of Letters are about twice as 
great now as they were eleven years ago, in Greek and Latin, and considerably 
greater in history and mathematics. 

The standard for admission to the Female College has been raised consider- 
ably more than that in the College of Arts. 

I have compared the attainments required in 1870 with those actually made in 
1872. The standard published in 1870 ruled till 1871. During the past two years 
we have labored diligently and successfully to develop the college element, to 


3—Vot. III, No. 7. 
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give the institution a character worthy of its title, State University. The College 
of Letters now stands honorably with the best classical eolleges of the country. 

Four years ago the collegiate department was enlarged by dropping the lower 
line and sweeping in a large number of students to do preparatory work within 
college limits. Latterly it has been attempted to enlarge the collegiate.classes, 
by elevating the standard of scholarship, and making the cause worthy of enter- 
prising students. 

Had the present tests been applied three and four years ago the total attend- 
ance would have been diminished at least thirty per cent., and the colleges 
would have given most beggarly accounts of themselves, 

In addition to the change made in the studies of the Female College, as 
indicated by the conditions of admission, the course, two years ago, was extended 
one year. It has required much labor the past two years to reach our proposed 
limits we hope to work for a while on our programme. 


INSTITUTE WORK. 


The Institute work for the past few months, under the care of Prof’s Graham, 
McGregor and Salisbury, has been a grand success. Words of commendation 
come from all the places where these gentlemen have labored. The new depart- 
ure of the Board of Regents of Normal schools in the management and carrying 
out of this important part of our educational machinery is fully justified. The 
present year will show results unequalled for value in the past. 

The completed programme for the fall Institutes will be made out in a few 
days by the committee and will be sent to each county superintendent. It will 
be published in the August number of the Journalof Education. 


In THE Boston High anp Norma Scuoou for Girls we found {Dr. Exrot 
occupying the position of Principal or Head Master. He is a genial, accom- 
plished gentleman, of superior executive ability and marked power as a teacher 
and lecturer. He is endeavoring to lessen the high pressure to which the school 
has heretofore been subjected, and yet secure the results of thorough study. All 
the facilities possible are furnished the girls for taking physical exercise in the 
open air and in the well lighted and ventilated gymasium room in the building. 

From this school many of the Boston public schools are supplied with teach- 
ers, and so far as opportunities for making good teachers can be afforded, they 
are to be found here. The building itself is admirably arranged for school pur- 
poses. The rooms are high, the staircases broad and of easy ascent, and the 
halls spacious. Plenty of light and good fresh air are admitted. The teachers 
are earnest, devoted and able. The course of study is comprehensive instruc- 
tion in the theory and art of teaching, the best that can be given, and yet poor 
teachers graduate from it as well as good. 

We visited two primary achools in the city, taught by graduates of the school. 
One of them had a wide-awake teacher, mistress of the situation, using the best 
methods, keeping the attention of the children, leading them along in normal 
ways. The other was burdened with a slow, sleepy, old-fashioned, young dame, 
who appeared as though she did not care “ whether school kept or not,” and the 
children were of the same mind. She could not teach long in the primary 
schools of our Wisconsin cities. 
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THERE ARE MANY outside enemies to our common schools. It is not these we 
fear so much as those who are within. If the “foes of our own households,” 
can all be subdued, the foes without can easily be mastered. 

Rev. Dr. Ryerson, Chief Superintendent of Education for the province of On- 
tario, thus speaks of some of these foes: 


“Amongst the worst enemies to the efficiency and progress of public school 
education are those trustees and parents whose aim is to get what they miss-call 
a “cheap teacher,” and who seek to haggle down the teacher’s remuneration to 
as near starvation point as possible, though in reality, they are intellectually 
starving their own children and wasting their time by employing an inferior 
teacher. Business men find it to their interest to employ good clerks, as one 
goad clerk is worth two poor ones; and in order to obtain and retain good clerks 

ey pay them good salaries. Experience has long shown the soundness of this 
business rule and practice in the employment of Leachett: yet how many trus- 
tees and parents, in school matters, abandon a rule on which not only the mer 
chant, but the sensible farmer acts in employing laborers, preferring to give 
higher wages for good laborers, than to give lower wages to poor laborers. Good 
teachers cannot be got for inferior salaries.” 


“SPARE THE ROD, spoil the child,” used to be a maxim ascribed to Solomon. 
We have not been able to find it among his proverbs. He does sanction corporal 
punishment however, but it was a punishment applicable to his age, a semi-bar- 
barous age, or at least an age destitute of the ameliorating influences of a christ- 
ian civilization. As there is a little semi-barbarism left in most communities 
even in christendom, it may not be best to discard altogether the pursuasive in- 
fluence of the rod, though when administered, it should not be done unadvisedly 
but discreetly and for the pupil’s good. The following item will show how the 
rod is regarded in various countries: 


“ Corporal punishment is rarely inflicted in Russia and Germany. In France 
it is prohibited. In Switzerland school-whippings are left to the regulation of 
the separate cantons. In England there is constant and vigorous whipping, and 
in America the custom is dying out.” 


SPEAKING of CORPORAL punishment, Herbert Spencer states that a young wo- 
man belonging to a certain tribe in Africa, after being married a month returned 
to her father’s hut, saying that ‘she did not want to stay with her husband be- 
cause he did not love her, for he had not beaten her once during the whole time.’ 
Judging from the following extract, some of Herbert Spencer’s countrywomen 
cannot complain of the want of this touching proof of affection. At Bilston, 
England, the other day, a woman told the stipendiary magistrate that she had 
been married 40 years, and had been beaten by her husband every day since— 
14,600 distinct and separate beatings. She did’nt say whether she had enjoyed 
her married life or not; but, at any rate, her daily discipline does’nt seem to have 
shortened it. It may be possible that English teachers love their pupils 80 much 
that they give them a “ constant and vigorous whipping.” 


A LATE NUMBER of the Minnesota TEACHER contains the following sug- 
gestive thoughts on compulsory education. We quote: 

“Some of these families have seen better days in the older states, but much as 
py may desire to educate their children they are kept out of school to work, 
or for lack of a ot Such children are more numerous in our state than 
many suppose. The difficulty is not in parental neglect, but in hard, bitter pov- 
erty, sometimes without hope. How unwise, in such cases, would be a compul- 
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sory law demanding its fine of $20, to be collected about as easily as we can 
squeeze blood out of aturnip. It would sting honest poverty to madness and 
rouse latent depravity to raving resistance. e should institute auxiliary legis- 
lation for such cases. We need a law creating an agency for a sympathetic su- 
pervision, an agency that shall go to such families as the representative of the 
state, and ascertain what and how much aid may be needed, in addition to what 
they can be encouraged to do, in order that their children may be placed in 
school, suitably clothed and supplied with books.” 





NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting of the National Educational Association occurs at El- 
mira, N. Y., on the 5th, 6th and 7th of August next. The morning and evening 
of each day will be occupied by the general Association, while the afternoon 
will be devoted to the four departments. The President of the Association sug- 
gests that to give time for thorough discussion of the topics presented, the pa- 
pers shall not be more than 25 or 30 minutes long. A partial programme of the 
meeting is as follows: 

GENERAL ASSOCIATION. 


1. “Upper Schools,’ by Dr. Jas. McCosu, President of the College of New 
Jersey. Discussion opened by SAMUEL Fauiows, Superintendent of the Schools 
of Wisconsin. 

2. “ How much culture shall be imparted in our free schools?” by RicHarD 
Epwarps, President of the Normal University of Illinois. Discussion opened 
by J. P. WickersHAM, Superintendent of Schools of Pennsylvania. 

8. “ Ought the Chinese and Japanese Indemnities to be refunded uncondition- 
ally, or devoted to specific educational purposes?” In the discussion of the 
question, Cain Latsun of Shanghai, will speak of the new educational move- 
ments in China, and Prof. E. H. House, of the Imperial College of Tokei (Yedo), 
on “The New Educational plans of Japan.” 

4. “The Normal Question,” by E. E. Wuirts, editor of The National Teacher. 

5. “Should American Youth be Educated Abroad?’ by M. H. BuckHam, 
President of the University of Vermont. Discussion opened by H. B. Wizson, 
Superintendent of Schools of Minnesota. 

6. “ Education in the Southern States,” by the Hon. J. Grpss, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Schools, Florida. Discussion opened by E. H. Farrcui.p, 
President of Berea College, Kentueky. 

7. “Co-eduction of the Sexes, by President Waits, of Cornell University. 

8. “The Relation of the General Government to Education,” by Prof. G. W. 
Atherton, Rutgers College, N. J. Discussion opened by John Hancock, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Cincinnati. 

9. “ Educational Features of the Vienna Exposition.” 


NORMAL DEPARTMENT. 


“The Duties and Dangers of Normal Schools.’ RicHarp Epwarps, Presi- 
dent State Normal University, Illinois. 

“Elementary and Scientific Knowledge,” Joun W. Dicxrnson, Principal 
State Normal School, Westfield, Mass. 

“Training Schools—their Place in Normal School Work,” Miss Dexia A 
Laturop, Principal Training School, Cincinnati. J 

A paper on “The Relative Contribution of Scholarship and Methods to the 
Power of the Teacher,” by Henry B. BuckHam, Principal State Normal School, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


DEPARTMENT OF HIGHER INSTRUCTION. 


1. “ National University,” by Prof. Coartes W. Extot, President of Havard 
University. 
ue “ Study of the Classics,” by Prof. Epwarp S. Joynzs, of the University of 

irginia. 

3. “A Liberal Education of the Nineteenth Century,” by Prof. W. P. ATKIN- 
son, of the Institute of Technology. Boston. 








Editorial Miscellany. Q75 


INSTRUCTION_IN FOREIGN LANCUACES. 


Eprrors JouRNAL oF Epvucation: In the “ Official Department” of the Jour- 
NAL OF EpvucarTIOoN, it is said that it is not legal to have English school only five- 
sixths of the term, and then make it Norwegian or German school the rest of the 
term. It seems that this answer is not sufficient for certain district boards, and 
thus teachers are often required to teach five days inthe week and Norwegian 
one day, counting this as a part of the English school. The writer of this is not 
much troubled whether this is legal or not, as he in any case regards the arrange- 
ment injurious to the school, or at least very unsatisfactory. it is a sort of see- 
sawing between the two languages, in which the English seemingly bas the 
longest and heaviest end, but in which the Norwegian would really predomi- 
nate. NowI suppose that no one feels disposed to teach Norwegian school 
when he is engaged to teach English. It would seem that teachers ought not to 
be blamed for adhering to the contract and teaching the school according to the 
best of their (own) ability, (not according to the ability or opinion of others.) 
Still less ought they to be blamed for not doing what they not only regard as use- 
less, but as illegal, especially if not a word has been said about it at the time 
of engagement. As certain members of a district board find it proper, at the end 
of the term, to upbraid the teacher for neglect of duty, because he has not taught 
Norwegian in the manner required, nay, for being unscrupulous (!) I request 
the editor of the JouRNAL to explain if there is any difference with regard to the 
legality, whether the Norwegian school days are scattered through the 
whole term, or collected in one body. I might ask also if scolding is a part of 
the clerk’s business, but I know it is not. But perhaps there may be some 
doubts whether the teacher is not under some obligation to board with the clerk 
even if the latter lives a couple of miles or more from the school-house. Such a 
thing might seem unimportant, yet great “fuss” is occasioned by it sometimes. 
Yours, A TEACHER. 


REMARKS.—The policy of the school law is an English school. Foreigners 
who make their home in this country may not all readily see it is for their own 
interest, as well as the general good, that they become Americanized. By this 
we mean that they should become assimilated with the American people, in 
ideas, language, and every thing that gives character to the nation. The intro- 
duction and perpetuation of separate nationalities must prevent the coherence 
and unity of the nation at large. Enlightened foreigners understand this, and 
do not seek to remain Norwegians, Germans or Italians, but to become Ameri- 
cans. No class of foreigners more readily assimilate with us than Norwegians, 
and we think it the exception rather than the rule that they d esire to do other- 
wise. 

A Norwegian or German school one day or one month out of six, is clearly 
not what the law intends. 

The law as it stands, allowing one hour’s instruction in a day, in a foreign lan- 
guage, is likely to be repealed, if advantage is taken of its existence to pursue the 
other course, under color of law. 


SCHOOL TERMS. 
WASHBURN, June 18, 1873. 

Eprror’s JouRNAL: — Thinking an item from this section of the country 
might not be amiss, especially as it is one of general interest, and one upon 
which I would like the opinions of others, I ask, if, the changing of our sum- 
mer term of schools to afall term would be beneficial? Our district by a special 
meeting last spring, changed to a fall term, beginning in September and closin 
before the holidays, then after the holidays a winter term closing the last o 
March, making seven months school. ‘ 

Our reasons for changing were briefly these: Children learn faster in cold 
than in warm weather, it being little less than cruelty to keep them confined in 
school during the hot dog days. I occasionally pass school houses in which I 
will see from one to six pupils, the teacher getting full wages. Now why not 
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take this money, use it for a fall term, hire a good teacher, and have a school? 
Some say they get more work out of their children in the early fall months, 
Well, there is work at all times of the year. I don’t believe in sending children 
to school to get them out of the way, but in sending for school purposes, making 
that the business. Sacrifice some for it, sending at the proper time. Then the 
advantage of keeping the same teacher for both terms, avoiding the breaking up 
and waste of time of at least one term ; it takes time for teacher and scholars to 
get acquainted and when we have them in running order why not keep them 
at it? J. N. M. 
A change in our school terms has often been advocated. It is one of a thous- 
and illustrations how people keep on in old ruts, because it is a little trouble to 
get out of them, that our country schools drag on through the hot weather, half 
attended, and doing little good. A change in this respect is one of the reforms 
that intelligent school officers, led on by the county superintendents, should per- 


sist in bringing about. 


WELL Put.— We find the following in the Lewisburg, (Pa.) Chronicle: “In a 
paper on “ methods of teaching English in the high schools” recenfly read at 
Boston, Prof. March, of Lafayette College, made several important suggestions 
on the subject of language culture. He suggests that since good habits of 
speech in conversation are caught rather than taught, there should be times set 
apart for free conversation in the school room, in which both teacher and pupils 
should take part, the former in the attitude of acritic. He also recommends 
special exercises in correcting errors of speech in which he would not include 
slang words and phrases. Too much study of slang, he things, tends to make 
students masters of it. It is thought that the method of teaching by topics in 
which the student is required to rise and recite before his class upon the subject 
assigned him, will do much to give the power of connected discourse. 


Joint MEETING. — The teachers of Ohio and Michigan were to hold a joint 
meeting of their Associations this year, July 2d and 3d at Put-in Bay. Our read- 
ers can easily imagine the pleasurable incidents of this gathering on the lake 
shore. 


Don’t Forcet the meeting at Elmira, August 5,6 and 7. China and Japan, 
as well as the rest ot the world, will be represented. See notice elsewhere. 
s 
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WISCONSIN. 


Stare University.—The approach of Anniversary Week was indicated by 
the exhibition of the female students, on Friday, June 13, and more especially 
by the exercises of Class Day, on Saturday, June 14, when the tree was duly 
planted, the speeches made, and the spade handed over to the juniors. The Bac- 
calaureate Sermon of President TwomBty, in the Assembly Chamber, Sunday 
afternoon, had for its theme: ‘“ Wisdom demands that the Life be developed ac- 
cording to the Truth of God,” and was founded on Ex., xxv.: 40. Hon. E. G. 
Ryan, of Milwaukee, addressed the Law Class, Monday evening, in an effort 
worthy of one of the most prominent lawyers of the State, and setting forth the 
supremacy and characteristics of law. Rev. Joun AL.ison, of Milwaukee, ad- 
dressed the literary societies on Tuesday evening, on the “Typical Man,” and 
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his delineation was well received by the audience. At the meeting of the Alumni 
Association, on Wednesday evening, Gro. W. Brrp, Esq., of Jefferson, of the 
class of ’60, gave the Oration, and G. D. Ciing, of '72, read the Poem. Ata 
subsequent meeting it was resolved to diversify the exercises hereafter with toasts 
and short speeches; also, to celebrate, in February next, the twenty-fifth anni- 
yersary of the first meeting of the association. 

The Commencement exercises took place on Thursday, and were a little shorn 
of their interest from the fact that no ladies appeared as candidates for degrees, 
This will be made up next year, and if the gentlemen were obliged to take all 
the honors this year, they were quite equal to the occasion in numbers. The 
degree of Bachelor of Philosophy was conferred upon 14 candidates; that of 
Bachelor of Arts, upon 5; of Engineering upon 3; and of Laws upon 27; mak- 
ing 47 in all. The large number of speakers rendered it necessary, as last year, 
to limit them in time, and the result was a good deal of salutary condensation. 
The audience were treated to fewer words and more ideas than is usual on such 
occasions. While several of the pieces were meritorious, that of J. W. Basu- 
FORD, of Madison, who had the chief honor, evinced most thought and culture. 
As has been observable heretofore, the graduates in the college of arts, that is to 
say, the classical students, evinced on the average a decided superiority, not nec- 
essarily in talent, but in culture, to the so-called scientific graduates, and we are 
convinced anew every year that young men make a mistake in choosing this 
course of study if their object is to discipline their minds in the best manner 
for usefulness and success in future life. 


LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY.—We abridge from the Appleton Crescent: Presi- 
dent STEELE preached his Baccalaureate on Sunday, June 22, in the chapel, his 
theme being the “ Victory that Overcometh the World,” and addressed the grad- 
uating class. Rev G. C. Happock addressed the religious societies of the col- 
lege in the evening, showing the true ends of knowledge. Monday night was 
devoted to the exhibition of the Preparatory department, and Senator HowE 
addressed the Philolathean Society on Tuesday evening, giving a sort of lay- 
sermon on Faith, as exhibited in Abraham and Curist. The address is highly 
spoken of. The societies had their reunions on Wednesday, and were addressed 
in the evening by Hon. T. D. WEEks, of Whitewater, a graduate of 58. At the 
commencement exercises, on Thursday, nine gentlemen and five ladies appeared 
upon the platform as graduates (two receiving the second degree), and the vale- 
dictorian being Harry A. SHipman of Appleton. 

The sum of $10,000 has been added to the endowment funds the past year, 
anew chair, that of Natural History, has been created, and a department of 
Civil Engineering has been provided for. The institution is reported as in a 
prosperous and growing condition and in need of an enlargement of buildings. 

CoMMENCEMENT at Beloit and Milton is going on as we go to press (July 2), and 
is a week later at Racine. 


Tue Normat ScHoots. — We have as yet, been furnished with no account of 


the graduating exercises. At Platteville twenty-six students were graduated, 
and fourteen at Whitewater. Oshkosh will graduate the first class next year. 


TEACHERS’ REports.— The superintendents of the following counties require 
monthly reports from the teachers: Chippewa, Columbia, Dodge (both dis- 
tricts), Door, Douglas, Green, Jefferson Juneau, Kenosha, Marathon, Milwaukee 
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(both districts), Monroe, Oconto, Polk, Racine, Richland, Rock (both districts), 
St. Croix, Trempeaelau, Walworth, Winnebago aud Wood. This refers to the 
state of things last fall. Probably others now require them. 


A TracHEers’ MEETING was held at Mukwonago, on Saturday, June 14th, and 
largely attended by teachers from Walworth, Racine and Waukesha counties. 
Reading, Writing, Geography and Grammar were the subject of earnest and an- 
imated discussion, in which superintendents Skewes, of Racine, and BALLARD, 
of Walworth, Dr. Coins, Mr. Wriu1s and Miss MEapows, of Mukwonago, Mr. 
ANDERSON, of Vernon, Mr. Smrru, of Burlington, and Mr. Howarp, of Merton, 
with others took part. School government, in its ends and methods, was not 
overlooked. On Saturday the 21st inst. a similar meeting was held at Merton; 
and one at Sylvania, on the same day, in which teachers of Racine and Kenosha 
counties participated. 


Dr. A. L. Carry, president of Beloit College, has been appoint by President 
Grant, a member of the West Point board of visitors. 








Mew MPublications. 


BOOKS. 


M. Touxtur Cicerontis Dr Orriciis Lrsrt Tres. With explanatory Notes.. 
By E. P. CrowEtt, More Professor of Latin in Amherst College. Philadel- 
phia: ExprepGr & BROTHER. 

Since the appearance of former American editioas, the text of the De Officiis 
has been carefully revised by German critics, and can therefore be presented in 
an improved condition. The object of the notes, in this and other classics of 
“ CHase and Stuart Series,” is to ‘ meet the real wants of the pupil without su- 
perseding the necessity of thorough study on his part.” This idea is well carried 
out in this and such other issues ¢f the series as we have seen. This elegant 
work of Cicero is less used than it ought to be in our classical courses of study, 
and this edition is probably the best now accessible. * 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UnireD Srates. For the use of Schools and 
Academies. - Gro. S. WritiaMs, A. M., University Press, Cambridge, 
Mass.: Wel , Bigelow & Co. 294 pp., 16mo. 

The author has the advantage of some years experience in the school-room, 
teaching the subject, and while availing himself of the labors of others, has pre- 
pared a book that will be likely to meet the wants of the school-room quite as 
well and probably better than one prepared by a learned jurist. It is also 
highly commended, in the matter of accuracy and fulness of information, by a 
number of distinguished authorities, and can be safely adopted as a really valu- 
able text-book, where such a book is required. 


THE E.eMents of TacnyGRapuy. By Davip Putip LinpstEy.— Designed for 
Classes and Private Instruction. Third Edition. Boston: Otis Clapp & Son 
128 pp. 12mo. 

Tachygraphy is a not remarkably euphonious term for short hand writing. 
Not being an expert in this art, we cannot criticise this book, but it seems to be 
a clear presentation of the author’s improved system. It contains full instruc- 
tions, some information we have not met elsewhere, and claims that the system 
has a scientific and mathematical basis. This claim seems to be substantiated. 
We see that experts testify to the superiority of the system over others. The 
Springfield Republican, in an elaborate notice, shows its advantage over Pit- 
man’s. Vast numbers of persons may easily acquire the art, especially in youth, 
to great advantage. Not only as a means of employment, but to students, 
meet a ae clergymen, and all who write much, it may be made eminently 
useful.— P. 
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SHAKSPEARE: His Lire, Art AND CHARACTERS. With an Historical Sketch 
of the Origin and Growth of the Drama in England. By Rev. H. N. Hupson. 
2 vols. 12mo. Boston: GInN BROTHERS. 


These are among the books really worth reading. Mr. Hudson has the good 
fortune to be recognized, by high authority, as one of the foremost of Shaks- 
pearian writers. We should place him next after Coleridge, and above John- 
son, Hazlitt, Lamb or Verplanck. Not only is his appreciation as a critic most 
keen, subtle and judicious, but his own style, barring an occasional roughness 
of expression, is a model of terse, vigorous, idiomatic English. It is evident 
that he has handled a good deal of the gold of solid English and American au- 
thorship, and detects at a glance and repudiates all flashy, counterfeit present- 
ments. His analysis of Shakspeare’s characters is most masterly and often 
original. In that crucial test, or rather Gordian knot of the critics, the charac- 
ter of Hamlet, he has apparently reached a correct solution where others have 
failed; namely, that Shakspeare intended to depict a noble mind affected at last 
by partial insanity; and therefore he rejects the theory of feigned madness. 
His views on the subject, first made public twenty years ago, have been confirmed 
by the most recent and careful analysis of the various types of insanity. E. P. 
Whipple, the essayist, speaks of Mr. Hudson as “one of the most prominent 
Shakspearian scholars of the century,”’, and says Gervinus, the “ greatest Shaks- 
pearian critic of Germany,” recognized him as such, and “expressed a con- 
temptuous surprise that the present English guardians of Shakspeare’s fame 
were so ‘shamefully’ ignorant of Hudson’s penetrating criticisms, not only of 
the particular plays.of Shakspeare, but of the processes of Shakspeare’s mind, 
in its creative capacity.” Some touches of Mr. Hudson’s quality are given on a 
previous page. P. 


Puysican, Geocraruy.—By Arnoip Guyot, author of “ Earth and Man.” New 

York: ScrrBNER, ARMstRONG & Co. 

This is the conclusion of the series of geographies for schools prepared by this 
distinguished author. It is getting to be understood that as a follower in the 
steps of Humboldt and Ritner, Guyot is the pioneer of rational methods in geo- 
graphical instruction in this country. He has done for the study what Colburn 
did for arithmetic—sct on foot a revolution; not yet fully accomplished, in either 
case, but not destined to go backward because based on truth and nature. The 
volume before us embodies the best results of the author’s life long labors, and 
is withal the most complete work, for the use intended, yet issued. The illus- 
trations, maps, diagrams and other features of the book all tend admirably to 
subserve the main purpose. The key note to the author’s method of treating the 
subject in its higher aspects is found in his statement, that “the Earth, as the 
subject of geographical science, may be regarded in two different points of view: 
1. In 1TsEL¥, as a masterpiece of Divine workmanship, perfect in all its parts 
and conditions; 2. In 1Ts PURPOSE, as the abode of man, the scene of his activ- 
ity and the means of his development.” It is intimated that a “manual of a 
higher kind, for the mature student and the scientific public at large,” may yet 
appear. We sincerely trust the eminent author may be enabled to realize this 
intention. Some extracts are given, on a previous page, illustrating the author’s 
views as to teaching geography. They are of a general and comprehensive na- 
ture, and apply to other subjects as well. P. 


Tur AMERICAN EpucaTIONAL RgeApDERS. A new graded series, Nos. I, II, III 
and IV. Published by Ivison, BLakEMAN, TayLor & Co., New York and 
Chicago. 

These new candidates for favor commend themselves at once to the eye by 
their chaste and beautiful appearance, inside and out. The mechanical execu- 
tion is in every way a model. This would amount to little ifit was all. But on 
looking further it is evident that as great pains have been taken with the literary 
exécution. The first reader ¢s a first reader without the antiquated appellation 
of primer. The | ere of lessons through the series is careful, natural and 
judicious, and the matter is at the same time interesting and instructive. The 
selections are in good taste and the original contributions are well written. 
Not to enumerate all the features of the series, it is enough to say that an effort 
has evidently been made to embody everything that would help to make up a 
choice series of readers, and that the effort has been eminently successful. The 
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authors are not named, but we understand that several practical and experienced 
educators and writers are concerned in the enterprize. Weare not among those 
who think it is always a useless expense to multiply school books. A few 
shillings spent in this way, especially for new and instructive readers, are a 
good investment for the poorest family. The influence of a new and beautiful 
book is often most potent for good. In view of these attractive volumes our 
other school book publishers must look to their laurels — and some of them, we 
hear, are looking, and gathering the leaves for fresh chaplets. The fifth of the 
new series of readers noticed above is not yet out, but soon will be, the pub- 
lishers say. See advertisement.—P. 


An ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY AND TRIGONOMETRY. By Wm. F. Brapsury, A. 
M., Hopkins Master in Cambridge High School, author of a Treatise on 
Trigonometry, etc. Boston: THompson, BicELOw & Brown. 

The most observable features of this manual are its brevity and simplicity. 
The author has omitted unimportant theorems in the Gcometry, but retained all 
necessary to the completion of the five books. The student’s course is thus di- 
rect and unincumbered. This is commendable in these days of multiplied 
studies. Theorems for original demonstration and various methods of proving 
propositions already demonstrated, add to the usefulness of the book; and all 
is embraced in the compass of 110 pages. The Trigonometry, with practical ap- 
plications, runs through 66 pages, and is followed by the necessary tables. The 
treatises form part of the well-known Eaton Series of Mathematics, and deserve 
the attention of teachers and school-boards.—P. 


+ 


TABLE OF LATIN SUFFIXES AND A List OF PREFIXES. Prepared by Amos N. 
Currier, Professor of Latin in Lowa State University. Philadelphia: Eld- 
ridge & Brother. 

The author thinks “ word-formation, as a means of word-knowledge,” has not 
received due attention in the study of Latin, and we think so too. Without 
proper attention to this, half the discipline and benefit of the study is lost, 
especially as a minute verbal knowledge of Latin stands related to a knowledge 
of the Latin side of our own tongue. This little book of 35 pages will be con- 
venient for any teacher of the language, and most useful to every intelligent 
student of the same.—P. 


Tue OriricaL SPELLER. The Student’s own Hand Book of Orthography, 
Definitions, and Sentences, consisting of written Exercises in the Proper 
Spelling, Meaning and Use of Words. By Prof. A. L. BarBer, A.M. New 
York and Chicago, A. 8S. Barnes & Co.—P. 

The distinguishing feature of this speller is that the pupil is required to 
separate the word into its component parts. This cannot but aid materially in 
fixing its orthography in the memory, while the reasoning and critical power is 
cultivated by the study of the etymology and import of the word. The book is 
an excellent one for advanced pupils.—P. 


ScrENcE Primers.—I. Introductory, by T. H. Huxiey; II. Chemistry, by H. 
E. Roscoe; and III. Paysics, by BaLrour Stewart. New York: D. Ap- 
PLETON & Co. P. B. Huss, 117-119 State-st., Chicago. 


These three little 18mo. books, in limp cloth, are quite captivating, and are 
designed to show how the study of science may be adapted to the comprehension 
of pupils in common schools. But then what a Huxiry or Aa@asiz can do with 
ease, is quite beyond the power of even skillful teachers, as teachers go, much 
more novices. Nevertheless, we advise teachers to get these little books and do 
what they can.—P, 


Curtp’s Book or Nature.—Plants—Animals—Air, Water, Heat, Light, etc. 
By Worturnecton Hooker, M.D. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


This pleasant book for children may be had in three parts, ff preferred, each 
thus coming as anew book. It may profitably be used asa reading-book, and 
made the basis of such instruction as the teacher is able toimpart. Dr. Hooker 
very truly says that our common methods of school and home instruction “ shut 
the child in from all the varied and interesting objects of nature,” and his little 
books are a judicious effort in adifferent direction.—P. 











